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The thorn-tree reappears. The actual tree by 
the spring is said to be a lime-tree, but Words- 
worth changes it to a thorn. The waters of 
the spring tremble with the last breath of the 
hart as in The Thorn the creeping breeze causes 
the waters of the little pond to stir, and in the 
belief of the shepherd, 

oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

The grey-headed shepherd, needless to say, 
takes the place of the old sexton in The Three 
Graves, and of the sea-captain, past middle age, 
** credulous and prone to superstition," of The 
Thorn. The poem is recognizably a companion 
piece to these, with resemblance both in content 
and in plan. 

Hart-Leap Well, however, departs from The 
Thorn and The Three Graves in important par- 
ticulars. The moving accident, Wordsworth has 
come to feel, is not his trade, and the curse is 
not an act of human hatred, something " shock- 
ing and painful," but a slow manifestation of 
Nature's displeasure, a symbol rather than an 
act of vengeance. Moreover, it is "softened 
by healing views " : 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 
That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But at the coming of the milder day 
These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

The great drawback of the old captain and the 
old sexton had been their prosiness. The com- 
bination of superstition and realism had seemed 
to require that the stories of The Thorn and 
The Three Graves should be told by elderly, 
credulous, and commonplace persons, fated to 
garrulity and involving danger to serious in- 
terest. In Hart-Leap Well this difficulty is 
overcome by a simple device. In the first part 
the narrative is given by the poet himself. It 
is in the second part that he explains how he 
had heard it: 

The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 

Then follow the shepherd's comments. Thus 
the literal facts and the legend which has 



sprung from them are kept distinct. The shep- 
herd, thus managed, has all the advantages, 
and more, of the sexton and the sea-captain, 
with none of their disadvantages. Thus in 
form of presentation, no less than in subject 
and conception, Hart-Leap Well appears as the 
final product of an evolution of which the suc- 
cessive steps had been Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill, Wordsworth's share in The Three Graves, 
The Thorn, and The Danish Boy. 



Cornell University. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON CLASSIC 
LITERARY TRADITION 



In an article which appeared in the December 
(1912) number of Modern Language Notes I 
called attention to traces in French and Ger- 
man literature of the Middle Ages of a well- 
defined literary tradition which owed its origin 
to Greek literature, especially that of the Alex- 
andrian period, and much of its vitality to the 
fact that it had found lodgment in the rhetor- 
ical schools. This tradition, I have also tried 
to show, 1 can be traced down through Latin, 
early French, and Italian literature to the 
literature of modern times, and I should like 
to add a few more examples to those which I 
have already adduced as evidence of its per- 
sistence. 

This tradition manifests itself most clearly 
in erotic poetry and romance, — in the litera- 
ture which deals with lore, its nature and its 
effects. The history of some of the common- 
places employed to describe these effects I hare 
given in the article referred to above, but much 
more can still be written on this phase of the 
subject. In order to keep within bounds in the 
matter of examples, I shall content myself with 
citing those only which seem to me to illus- 
trate best the continuity of tradition from 

x Cf. Am. Jour, of Philology, XXXTV, 1913, pp. 

125 sq. 
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Greek literature down to Shakespeare, although 
it does not end with him. I shall not, more- 
over, make the attempt, except rarely, to trace 
direct borrowing from one writer by another, 
for there was, I believe, less conscious borrow- 
ing than one might suppose; indeed, the pres- 
ence of some of these commonplaces in certain 
departments of literature, the sonnet sequences, 
for example, is almost as characteristic as the 
form. 

In both ancient and modern literature the 
favorite figure employed to describe the effect 
of love is that which likens it to a flame which 
burns the lover's heart. This conceit is too 
common to need remark, but there are two 
other conceits, closely allied to this, and per- 
haps derived from it, which are not as common, 
but of which the origin and descent can be 
unmistakably traced. According to one, the 
lover's heart is burned to ashes by the fierceness 
of love's flame, or, after his love, for one reason 
or another, is over, there is in his breast, where 
once was raging fire, merely a heap of ashes. 
According to the other, love, especially con- 
cealed love, is a spark which smoulders be- 
neath ashes, ready to break out into open flame. 

In the English sonnet sequences these con- 
ceits are conspicuous by their absence. The 
first occurs in Drayton, Idea, XL: "My eyes 
with tears against the fire striving, / Whose 
scorching gleed my heart to cinders turneth;" 
Spenser, Am., XXXII : " Yet cannot all these 
flames, in which I fry, / Her hart more harde 
then yron soft a whit; — What then remaines 
but I to ashes burne, / And she to stones at 
length all frosen turne?" Cf. Wyatt (Aldine 
Ed.), p. 100: "For to the flame wherewith 
ye burn, / My thought and my desire, / When 
into ashes it should turn / my heart by fervent 
fire, / Ye send a stormy rain / That doth it 
quench again." I have noticed no example of 
either of these conceits in the sonnets of Con- 
stable, Daniels, Barnes, Watson, Sidney, but 
the last-named employs both in the Arcadia; 
cf. I, p. 139 (ed. London, 1725) : Dorus sings, 
" My earthly mould doth melt in wat'ry tears, / 
And they again resolve / To air of sighs, sighs, 
to the heart fire turn, / Which doth to ashes 



burn; " for the other, cf. Bk. II, p. 202, where 
Pamela tells her sister of her love for Musio- 
dorus : " But how much more I found reason 
to like him, the more I set all the strength of 
mine to suppress it, or at least to conceal it. 
Indeed I must confess that — the cold ashes 
laid upon my fire did not take the nature of 
fire from it." There are several examples of 
both conceits in the works of Lyly; cf. Euphues 
(ed. Arber), p. 52 : " Euphues at the first sight 
was so kindled with desire, that almost he was 
like to burn to coales;" ib., p. 117: "Cover 
thy flaming fancie with fained ashes;" cf. 
Euphues and his England, p. 299; Gaiathea, 
TV, 2. Elaborate examples of both forms are 
supplied by Gascoigne in his Dan Bartholmewe 
of Bathe (ed. Hazlitt), p. 120: "And in my 
nights, I feele the secrete fire, / Which close in 
embers, coucheth like a cole; / And in the 
daye hath been but raked up, / With covering 
ashes of my company, / Now breakes it out; " 
ib., p. 122: "Thus I can neyther drowne in 
dole, / Nor burne to ashes though I waste, / 
Mine eyes can neyther quench the cole, / which 
warms my heart in all this haste ; " ib., p. 126, 
Dan, after he has recovered from his " furies " : 
" I feele the flame which blazed in my breast / 
Is now with carefull ashes overspread." We 
may place by the side of these examples the 
following passages from Shakespeare in which 
he makes effective use of these conceits : K. H. 
VI, Pt. I, III, 1, 190: "This late dissension 
grown betwixt the peers / Burns under feigned 
ashes of forg'd love, / And will at last break 
out into a flame ; " Two Gent., I, 2, 30, Julia : 
" His little speaking shows his love but small." 
Lucetta: " Fire that's closest kept burns most 
of all." Much Ado, III, 1, 77: "Therefore 
let Benedick, like cover'd fire, / Consume away 
in sighs, waste inwardly." With the second 
passage, cf. Lyly, Euphues, p. 63: "The fire 
kept close burnetii most furious." Hawes, 
Pastime of Pleasure, II, 19, 21, enlarges on 
this text which he may have taken from Chau- 
cer, T. and C, II, 536: "This is the worste, 
I dar me not bi-wryen; / And wel the hotter 
been the gledeB rede, / That men hem wryen 
with asshen pale and dede." In the Reeve's 
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Prol., 28, Chaucer applies the conceit to the 
passions of old men whose " gras-tyme is doon," 
"whan," in the words of the old Beeve, "we 
may not doon, than wol we speke; / Yet in 
our asshen olde is fyr y-reke." 

There is nothing in Boccaccio's II Filostrato, 
Chaucer's source for T. and C, which could 
have suggested the passage quoted. Bemem- 
bering, however, that in I, 400 sq. Troilus 
complains of the effects of love in words which 
Chaucer translated from Petrarch, Son , CII, 
it does not seem improbable that Petrarch was 
also the source of this complaint. The latter 
does not, however, employ this conceit exactly 
in this way. In Gam. XIII, he uses it as Chau- 
cer does in the Reeve's Prol. : " Quel f oco ch'io 
pensai che fosse spento / Dal freddo tempo e 
dall' eta men fresca, / Fiamma e martir nel- 
l'anima rinfresca, / Non fur mai tutte spente, 
a quel ch' i veggio, / Ma ricoperte alquanto 
le faville: / E temo, nd '1 secondo error fia 
peggio." In Cam. XXXV, the form i6 that 
which we have met in Lyly and Shakespeare: 
" Chiusa fiamma e piu ardente, e se pur cresce 
/ In alcun modo piu non pud celarsi." These 
lines, I may note, bear a close resemblance to 
Ovid, M., IV, 64, of the love of Pyramus and 
Thisbe: quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis 
aestuat ignis. From Ovid drew, beyond a 
doubt, Mantuanus, Ed., VII, 81: occultus 
longe magis aestuat ignis. 2 Those who like 
to run down definite sources may decide to 
which one of these three Guarini was indebted, 
Pastor Fido, I, 2, 27 sq., where Ergasto, the 
companion of Mirtillo, who loves Amarilli with 
a secret affection, tells him that love is a cruel 
torture at best, " ma piu, quanto e piu chiusa," 
and adds, " Gia non dovevi si lungamente / 
Celarmi la cagion della tua fiamma, / Se la 
fiamma celar non mi potevi; / Quante volte 
l'ho detto : arde Mirtillo, / Ma in chiuso f oco 
ei si consuma e tace." In the poetry of Petrarch's 



•Cf. Mustard's note for echoes of this line. This 
idea of the fierce burning of concealed love is ex- 
pressed somewhat differently by Lydgate, Temple of 
Glas, 362: "That hotter brenne that closid is my 
wtounde; " cf. Schick's note for other examples 
(Early English Text Society, Extra Series LX). 



predecessors the only example of either conceit 
which I have noted occurs in a sonnet of Ger- 
vasio Eicobaldo, Poeti 8 II, p. 246 : " Ed oltre 
uno quadrello, ancora accende / La f acella di tal 
cocente ardore / Ch'ogni momento in cener mi 
fa il core;" cf. id., II, p. 247. Different from all 
these is the turn which Tasso, Rime, I, CXL, 
gives to this conceit; he is explaining why 
beauty has not the power to inflame his heart : 
"Ne gia son io gelido marmo e saldo; / Ma 
consomato in altra fiamma il core, / Or, che 
cenere e tutto, arder non puote." Perhaps this 
idea was suggested to him by an epigram of 
Meleager, Anth. Pal., XII, 48, where the poet 
informs Love that it is vain for him to cast his 
flaming torches into his breast; no longer can 
he set it in flames for it is all ashes: ircura 
yap i<m rfypri. Cf. further, Tasso, Rime, I, 
CCXXIV: "Che scorgo appresso il foco, 
ovunque io guardo, / Che gia diffuse sua belta 
fra noi, / E le ceneri altrui d'intorno sparte." 
With the French sonnetteers these conceits 
met with much favor. Cf. Eonsard, Les Am., I, 
Son. CLXXIX : " En me bruslant, il fault que 
je me taise, / Car d'autant plus qu'esteindre je 
me veux, / Plus le desir me rallume les feux, / 
Qui languissoient sous une morte braise." 
Baif, Am. Diverses, II (ed. B. de Fouquieres, 
p. 184) : " Mais avec ton flambeau que penses- 
tu pretendre, / Venus, sur mon coeur en 
poudre consume^ / Si tu n'as entrepris de 
brusler une cendre?" (Cf. Meleager, cited 
above) ; id., p. 105. Jodelle, Vers d 'Amours, 
V : " C'est qu'U veult celer / Ce flambeau trop 
ardent qui le feroit bruler. — II se peut garantir 
pour ung temps seullement, / Mais avant peu 
de jours son feu trop vehement / Sortira de 
son cueur en plus grand abondance : / Comme 
un brazier qu'on veult soubz la cendre amor- 
tir / Prend lentement rigueur, puis il vient a 
sortir / Ardent et enflamme de sa vive puis- 
sance;" cf. id. Autres Son. Ill; Eleg. II: 
"En toy — j'ay veu un changement si bizarre 
et muable / Que de ton feu premier je n'ay 
point apperceu / Bien que la cendre morte en 
la place du feu." Desportes, EL, I, XIX, Dis- 

* Poeti del Primo Becolo della Lingua Italiana, 
Valeriani, Firenze, 1816. 
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cours : " Et tandis mon desir croissoit par la 
contrainte, / Ainsi que le brazier sous la cendre 
cache." In Cleon., Son. Mil, he introduces 
both conceits : " Bnfin 1' Amour cruel a tel point 
m'a rang6 / Que ma triste depoiiille en cendre 
est convertie; — Beuvez le peu de cendre en 
quoy je suis change, / Le soif de me tuer 
s'6teindra dans voetre ame, / Et ma cendre, 
qui couve une Gtemelle flame, / Fera que vos 
glagons se fondront tout soudain." The con- 
ceit appears in French literature as early as 
Chretien, who, in his description of the efforts 
which Soredamour and Alexander make to 
conceal their love, says, Er. et En., 602 sq. : 
" eincois dure la chalors plus / dessoz la candre 
que dessus;" cf. id. Yvain, 6760: "toz jorz 
mes el cors me covast / si com li feus cove au 
la cendre, / ce dont ge ne voel ori apprendre." 
The former passage may have been suggested 
to Chretien by Ovid, Met., VII, 80. The poet 
is describing the meeting between Jason and 
Medea who tries to conceal her love and to 
fight against it just as Soredamour does; the 
situation is, therefore, very similar. Medea has 
made up her mind to leave Jason to his fate, 
but when she sees Jason again, "extincta — 
flamma reluxit. — TTtque solet ventis alimenta 
assumere, quaeque / parva sub inducta latuit 
scintilla favilla / crescere et in veteres agitata 
resurgere vires, / Sic jam lentus amor, iam 
quern languere putares, / ut vidit iuvenem, 
specie praesentis inarsit." It may be noted 
that the words 'scintilla/ 'favilla,' furnished 
a ready rime for the poets of the Middle Ages; 
cf. Carm. Bur., CXXXVII, 3: amoris tran- 
situ) — cor cremat scintilla / quam si non ex- 
tinxeris / cor erit favilla; ib. CXVTII, 5 : " ar- 
doris scintilla / devolans ab ilia — cor meum 
ignivit, / quod cor fit favilla." Ovid himself, 
however, does not employ this form of the 
conceit; the other examples which he gives us 
relate to the death of love; thus Hero writes 
to Leander, Ep., XVIII, 94: "Dummodo sis 
idem, dum sic, ut scribis, amemur, / flammaque 
non fiat frigidus ilia cinis;" cf. Bern. Am., 
244, in his advice to a lover how to overcome 
his love: "lentus abesto, / dum perdat vires 
sitque sine igne cinis." Similarly, in A. A., 



II, 435 sq., he compares the incentive to jeal- 
ousy which, he says, is necessary when the 
course of love is running too smoothly, to the 
sulphur that is added to a heap of ashes beneath 
which a spark still lies hidden. In no other 
Latin poet of the best period, so far as I have 
noticed, is this figure used of the effects of 
love. Lucretius, on the other hand, employs it 
in his discussion of sleep, IV, 907 sq., to illus- 
trate his argument that sleep is due to the 
passage from the body of some part of the 
soul, for, he asks, were no part of the soul left 
behind in the limbs, as fire remains concealed 
when covered with much ash, whence could 
sense be suddenly rekindled through the limbs, 
as flame can spring up from a hidden flame? 
— a passage closely imitated by Lactant. Opif., 
XVIII, 4. In Seneca> Troad., 553 sq., 
Ulysses, when he seeks out the son of Hector 
in order to slay him, gives as his reason the 
fear that the Greeks have that he may turn 
out to be another Hector: "sic male relictus 
igne de magno cinis vires resumit." 

The history of these conceits in Greek litera- 
ture is interesting because it illustrates how the 
writers of the Alexandrian period formed their 
stock of erotic commonplaces out of material 
which they found in the works of their prede- 
cessors. In Horn. Od., V, 488 sq., when Odys- 
seus is cast upon the shore of Scheria, he makes 
himself a bed of leaves, lies down in the midst 
of them, and heaps over him the fallen leaves ; 
"And as a man hides away a brand in the 
black ashes, — a man who has no neighbors, 
and so saves the seed of fire that he may not 
have to seek a light elsewhere, so did Odysseus 
cover himself with leaves." Cf. the use of 
this figure in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
237 sq. This comparison was in the mind 
of Apollonius of Rhodes, when, Arg., Ill, 
290 sq., he wished to describe the effect upon 
Medea of her meeting with Jason after Love 
had shot her with his flaming arrow: "As 
the woman who spins for daily hire heaps 
dry twigs upon a burning brand that haply, 
when arising quickly in the night, she may 
have fire ready in the house, and the blaze, 
kindled mightily from the little brand, burns 
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the dry twigs to ashes, so did pitiless Love, 
hidden in her breast, burn secretly." Both of 
onr conceits are implicit in this comparison, 
and the fact that Ovid employs one of them in 
his version of the Medea story, Met., VIE, 80, 
cited above, points to this passage as his source. 
The idea that fire may be hidden beneath ashes 
occurs, however, in an epigram of Gallimachus, 
another Alexandrian poet, Ep. XLV (=A. P. 
XII, 139). He addresses a certain Menezenos 
and tells him that he is afraid that he may by 
stealth cast love into his heart, for after all 
there is some fire there hidden beneath the 
ashes. This epigram is clearly the source of 
Meleager, A. P. XII, 80, who begs Love not to 
disturb the fire still burning beneath the ashes, 
and of the unknown author of A. P. XII, 79, 
who writes that a certain Antipatros had again 
made him love, and kindled a fire from cold 
ashes. Cf. also, Meleager, A. P. XII, 82, 92. 
The words of Callimachus, irvp virb t§ mroSirj 
sound like a proverb, and the Greeks did say 
to one who had undertaken any hazardoas task, 
iv irvpl f$4fiT)icaf}, (cf. Suidas, s. v.) ; so Horace, 
0. II, 1, 6 sq. : Periculosae plenum opus 
aleae / Tractas et incedis per ignes / supposi- 
tos cineri doloso; cf. Prop., I, 5, 5. The mod- 
ern Italian proverb which is applied to a dan- 
gerous situation is closer to the Greek form as 
given by Callimachus : " Sotto la bianca cenere 
sta la brace ardente." * 

M. B. Ogle. 
University of Vermont. 



EOMEO, BOSALINE, AND JULIET 

Though I believe the First Quarto of Borneo 
and Juliet does not help us materially toward 
determining what portions of the play may 
have belonged to an earlier writing of it, I am 
wholly in accord with the general feeling that 
some of the lines are eminently characteristic 
of the 1591 period. In making a fresh attempt 
to discover how Shakespeare may have altered 
the play in 1597 or thereabouts, I have found 

4 Cf. Giusti, Raccolta di Proverb* Toscani, p. 23. 



what seems to me a clue in the first passage 
which is distinctly in the earlier manner. This 
is, of course, the latter part of the opening 
scene, — the dialogue between Eomeo and Ben- 
volio. This of itself is a separable scene, and 
it has all the artificiality and youthfulness of 
Love's Labour's Lost. Now when Borneo says, 
line 169, 

Here's much to do with hate, but more with love, 

and then proceeds with his series of Euphuistic 
contrasts, he is, of course, as Clarke points out, 
referring to the fact that Bosaline is Capulef s 
niece; and, as the same writer says, "This is 
one of the subtle indications given by Shake- 
speare that Borneo is not really in love with 
Bosaline." So Hudson: "Such an affected 
way of speaking not unaptly shows the state of 
Borneo's mind; his love is rather self -generated 
than inspired by any object. As compared with 
his style of speech after meeting with Juliet, it 
serves to mark the difference between being 
lovesick and being in love." 

But, as I have said, this entire passage be- 
longs to the 1591 period, unless, indeed (of 
which there is no real probability), Shake- 
speare wrote the whole of this and certain 
other passages in direct imitation of his earlier 
style. Now it is more than passing strange 
if, when this speech was first written, the 
sharp contrasts that Eomeo makes were not 
occasioned by the conflict between his family's 
hatred of the Capulets and his own love for 
Juliet That the family feud was not a suffi- 
cient obstacle in the case of Capulet's niece is 
evidenced by Borneo's instant realization of a 
wholly new type of obstacle when he finds him- 
self in love with Capulefs daughter. Eosa- 
line's own disfavor was all that stood in the 
way of his earlier passion. Judged by the 
standards of any expression of love which 
Shakespeare gives us up to and including 
A Midsummer Nighfs Dream, Borneo's love 
for Bosaline is neither artificial nor insincere. 
It is because we must perforce contrast it with 
his love for Juliet that we condemn it as frivo- 
lous or unworthy. 

When in 1597 Shakespeare took in hand his 
early drama, or fragment, of Romeo and Juliet, 



